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THE CIRCULAR, 

Js published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 

day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 

South Ferry, Atlantie-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 


a 


, bo pay: 


Specimen numbers may he ordered by those whc 
wish to become acquainted with the paper; and 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order—* Discontinue.” 


Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un 
asual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
gor it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself. without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
ec the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-=- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROMSIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gosvel. 
‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus : for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or * immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily [say unto you, here be some standing 
here waich shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


TH& KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 180U years ago, and now being extend- 
ed co chis world und Hades, uniting three worlds 
on .he plane of the Second Resurrection. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on EARTH 

aS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at che call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim chat ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
“ Verily, verily, [ say uuto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works tnan these shall he do, because 1 go 

anto my Father.”--JoAn 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of .he Loly Spirit—the Social Urder of Heaven, 
‘* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Dea.h, toretold by the Prophets, fullilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Dearn in Victory.” Isaia’ 











GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Curist, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this vorld andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families, — 


Howe Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lords Supner at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Hortionlture the leading business for subsistence, 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon. and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find farther information ahout 
the Religion and Socialism of The Cérenar in the 
‘suing Advertisements of Publications. and of the 
Asenciated Communities at Oneida. Newark. & 


XUM 


PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; 4 Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART I.—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools, Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuaprer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer II]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuaprer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuartrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART Il.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS 
ConSTITUTIONAL CuRiIs- 
Pauv’s Views 


CriTIcisM OF CHRISTENDOM. 
TianiTy. Tue Biste on MARRIAGE. 
or Marriage. Law or ApDULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART LUI —CoLLoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
lensation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly aecording to Bible 
evidence. but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Comm: xism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





Cf HE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 





SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 
Within this State, Out of the State, 
10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 
7a if not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 
Bible Communism, 3. cts prepaid. 
The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid. or 42 cts. not prepaid 
7 Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepav the postage. can enclese to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subiects of interest. in- 
eluding Personal “onfessions of Christ. and Faith 
Experience: Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
eal Reform: General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News. Xe &e. Bv writing for T+ Cireular, its 
friends will realize its highest ~alue—-making it an 
oceasion of improvement noth wavs. in giving and 
receiving. TLetit he a Cowwnrnirty Parer—an or- 
ganof the trne-hearted every where--growing up 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 
Oneida, N, Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt, Cambridge, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 

GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Four, in 
sacks--Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Choice varieties. 


J Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 


Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 
Tuer Mit has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 
BAKER & HALL, Millers. 
Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W.R.INSLEEK & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 











W. R.T. & Co., manufacture Printing Preases, (for copper 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools. Machinists? 
Lathes,&e &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery gencrally. 

WM. R. INSLEE, 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 
DARIAN 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 


bels, Circulars, Hand. Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 


and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 


J& Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 
8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 


new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- | 


Cemra: Business Agen), 


Greorer Cragin, General Agent for the Assccintcd 


Communities, offers his services to others who nay 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 


tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities. en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &ec., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Geor@r Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N Zz 





Practical Communism--A Plan icr 
Employers. 


Natural, and Practicable Immediotely, 
for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. , 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, to 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paving them wages,’ s0 it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your worhrien 
into your family.’ In other words, let every cis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supporte 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, tive with hie 
men, and make them interested partners instead of 
holding them Dy the mere bond of wages, and eup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and ccnstant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en 

tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FamILy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scnoct. 
3. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual crit- 
icism and religious culture, would become a curren. 
Thus business would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of Gcd. ‘the 
four great interests of mankind— business, fen ily af- 
fection, education, and religion— would jrin hands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home. ; 


A New Game fer the Family Cirete. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant yr por- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and epiritus] im- 
provement, has been found in the new 
Bible Game, 
of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community: 

The persons present arrange themeelves so ns to 
be seated in an orderly narner about the reom. 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. . 

A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis- 
sing. in the game: or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tally ; or there may be ‘ going above,’ os in 
a spelling class; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of yenalty, 

In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse. requiring of the 
head of the class to name the book in which it ce- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right# and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the euc- 
ceeding person. If he failsin stating the right hook, 
the reader snys, The neat, and the trial proceeds 
down the circle till the riglt book is guessed. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desirable, 
and at the close, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individual forfeit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adcp ted. 

The Game is capable of many variations Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Book, as Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter to whieh any giv- 
en verse belongs. In the course of a few evenii ¢s, 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage in the book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to some chapter. and ask 
the number of the verse. In short there is no linit 

o the variations of the exercise, until it completes 
cne’s familiarity with the Bible, so that he can give 
the book. chapter, and verse ot any passage read. 








2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press 


8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 


4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can he 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 








in power and elification, with their growth in 
God. 


posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


The advantages which this game combincs, are 
| exercise of the mind and memory. social entertein- 
| ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
| of familiar and sure acquaintance with the detsils 
| of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and as 
| exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A good mem- 
| ery and quick power of calculation are called fur and 
developed; while at the same time the attention is 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
| remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
| It is a faster, and also a more attractive way of ob- 
| taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
| in common Sabbath schools; and the objection which 
| may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
| merely arithmetical or verbal, is found by experi- 
| ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be 
| a good player, must study the connections and elag- 
| sification of the passages, and must get a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the vari- 
ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 
quired by any other method of studying the Bible 
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The following paragraph is from a Jamaica said to contain any special fertilizing quality.— 
| The great source of fertility comes from the in- 


correspondent of the Times: 


tive to the condition of the Jews in the city and 
vicinity of Jerusalem, has aroused the sym- 
pathies of all classes and denominations in the 
Island of Jamaica. It is written that the 
people are actually pining under the wretch- 
edness of poverty ; withering under the blight 
of pestilence ; dearth has raised the price of 
food to an enormous height, and from its con- 
sequences the terrifying death from famine 


prevails throughout the length and breadth of! 


Jerusalem. Dreadful to relate—-fathers are 


trafficing for the sale of their children to stran- 


gers, so that their offspring may be spared 
death from starvation. Public subscriptions, 
and charity sermons have been resorted to in 
several Churches and Synagogues, and consid- 
ering the depressed state of the Island the in- 
babitants have most liberally contributed——al- 
ready the amount collected is 2,000—and stil] 
the good work is going on, both in Town and 
eountry, in furtherance of this noble object. 


nn 


A Lone Smou.pertns Fire.—During Sat- 
arday, the laborers employed in removing the 
ruins of the La Farge Hotel, were alarmed by 
secing a flame burst up suddenly under their 
feet. A stream of water was soon brought to 
play upon the spot, and the fire was soon ex- 
tinguished. It must have been smouldering 
since the destruction of the hotel in February 
last, and broke forthin flame on receiving the 
air.— Times. 

Bee a ae 
Irrigation in Italy. 

From an article on the subject of irrigation in 
the Tribune we gather the following facts 11 re- 
gard to the practice of itin Italy. It has been in 
speration in Lombardy for seven hundred years, 
and has spread all over the land capable of being 
brought under its influence. Whole fields have 
been graded, as the uneven surfaces of a city are 
sut down and filled up, to bring the land under 
the power of the canals and ditches. The goy- 
ernment preserves the title to all running streams, 
*o as to prevent any individual monopoly of this 
aecessity in all agricultural pursuits in that coun- 
try. The right to use the water of streams for 
purposes of irrigation, is let out to individuals. 
ander certain restrictions ; and the interest of 
the several parties likely to be affected, is adjust- 
yy a corps of engineers educated by the govern- 
ment expressly for the purpose. It requires the 
highest degree of skill to construct these canals 
and gauge their capacity so as not to waste a gal- 
jon of water, and yet give each tract of land the 
exact supply stipulated for. Canals are often 
formed by landed proprietors. 

* The increase of the capacity of the land by 
-he use of water in this way, is almost inconceiy- 
able. It is estimated that the triangle included 
between Milan, Lodi, and Pavia, the sides of 
which are about twenty miles, contains one hun- 
dred thousand horn cattle, and as many swine, 
and one-fourth of that number of horses. By 
this means, and the careful saving of all the ¢afeu 
made by a large population, the soil is kept in 
high condition. 

“In Piedmont, two-thirds of the land before it 
was irrigated, was nearly barren. Now it yields 
“me grain crops. 

“The marcite fields, or winter meadows, are 
highly manured, and then supplied with an enor 
meus quantity of water, the purer the better; 
shat from springs being preferred. These fields 
are continually flooded from the 8th of September 
~w the 25th of March with one cubic foot per sec- 
ond, or 390 tuns of water daily, for three acres of 
marcite. An acre of meadow treated in this way 
yields nearly 24 tuns of grass. 

“Summer meadows are watered with three wa- 
terings a month from March to September, to the 
amount of about fortv-two inches over the surface. 
Phese meadows average something over three and 
a half tuns of hay per acre. 

* After the land has been three years in meadow 
it is planted three years in rice, and averages lifty- 
ene bushels of paddy, or eighteen bushels of clean- 
ed rice per acre. The soil is reduced to mud, and 
the rice sown from March to May, and kept un- 
éer water until the plant blooms in July. After 
shat it is irrigated occasionally and harvested in 
she latter part of September. The rice crop is 
iollowed by Indian corn two years, .and that by 
wheat one year, and then it goes down to grass 

in. 

“Indian corn requires the smallest amount of wa- 
ter of any crop. That corresponds with the ex- 
verience of this country, yet it often happens that 
a single watering would double the product. It 
s usually watered in Lombardy once a month for 
six months, and yields abvut fifty bushels to an 
acre. The water costs about 7c. or 8Uc. an acre 
vafticient for Indian corn. 

“The extent of irrigated land in the valley of the 


| 


| 80 that nothing is lost.” 


a ee ‘ A . | creased number of domestic animals that can be 
‘The afflicting and calamitous intelligence re-: kept upon the land, and also that the water fits 
ceived by the last packet irom England, rela- their manure for the immediate use of the plants, 





that the spirit of progress and improvement de- 
mands their constant change and renovation. A 
fresh advance, a new development of life, demands 
new forms and modes of expression. In the 
very nature of things it can no more accommodate 
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A Suggestive Fact. 

It is frequently said by persons who are not the 
best friends of the Bible and generally admitted 
by all, that the Bible is not a book of science— 
* does not profess to teach any of the sciences,’ &c, 
However this may be, it is certain. and well wor- 
thy to be noted by the scientific gentry, that the 
Bible at least tells us what is ot science, viz., the 
entire mass of humen theories which were extant 
at the time when the New Testament was writ- 
ten. Paul. if he was not a scientific man, at least 
assumed to pass judgment on the philosophers of 
his day. He says that, ‘professing themselves 
to be wise they became fools ;* and he pronounces 
their learned controversies, * oppositions of sci- 
ence, falsely so called” Ue warns the disciples 
of Christ to beware lest any should spoil them 
through philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the 
world, and nut after Christ, !n whom, he says, 
‘are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge.’ Thus he distinctly condemns as 
fallacious the then existing theories of the 
learned, and as distinctly claims for Christ 
the whole domain of true philosophy. Now the 
notable point is, that as the world has rolled on, 
and new generations of philosophers have arisen, 
the theories that were thought wisest eighteen 
hundred years ago have one after another been 
discarded, and at the present day scientific men, 
one and all, endorse Paul’s judgment of his cotem. 
poraries, and, with him, consider the learned lucu- 
brations of those old times as ‘ science, falsely so 
called.’ It must be admittted then that Paul was 
scientifically in advance of the Greek and Roman 
professors, at least in a negative sense. He was 
not imposed wpom by their pretensions, but judg- 
ed them eighteen hundred years ago as their sci- 
entific brethren judge them now. And if his 
criticisms of false science are thus found just, it is 
fair to expect that his theory that the true seat of 
all genuine science is in Christ, will at last be vin- 
dicated. 


Liberty to Change. 





The great struggle between freedom and slavery 
is a struggle for the liberty of forsaking old insti- 
tutions. It is attachment to old institutions— 
old habits of life, that checks and holds in bonds 
the spirit of growth and improvement. Men be- 
come attached to the institutions in which they 
are born and bred, their life works itself into a 
certain channel, and they come to regard it as 
the best and truest, and to oppose all change. 
Especially is this the case in matters of religion 
and conscience. Of this the facts of history—the 
lessons of the past, give abundant evidence. It 
was clinging to old institutions—old forms of life, 
that made it so hard for the Jews to give up idol- 
atry. And again, when Christ came and sent 
forth his gospel into the world, the greatest ob- 
struction which it met with was attachment to 
Judaism. The gospel came expressly to end that 
institution and supplant it with something better ; 
hence the struggle between them which immedi- 
ately resulted. All the life of the old Jewish or- 
ganization was immediately aroused to oppose 
Christianity and prevent its progress. The Jews 
held on with a death-grasp to the customs and 
traditions of their fathers—to the law which had 
been delivered from Mount Sinai in so sublimely 
impressive a manner, and was hallowed with the 
sanction of the God of heaven through so many 
centuries. In the struggles of the Reformation 
and the conflict between monarchy and republic- 
anism in later times, this same fact is distinctly 
manifest. The spirit of free thought and free 
speech, of education and improvement, demands 
institutions more in accordance with its gemus 
and character than those which have been formed 
in, and are adapted to an age of barbarism. The 
emigration of the pilgrim fathers to this country, 
was a protest against the spirit that would com- 
pel them to conform to old forms of worship and 
modes of thought, and an assertion of the right 
to worship God according to the dictates of their 





¥o, Piedmont and Lombardy, is not less than one 
wiliion six hundred thousand acres. The great 
solume of the water is applied to the fields in| 
grass and rice; corn, flax and wheat do not re-| 
‘aire as much. The water comes principally from | 
the melting snow of the Alps, so that it cannot be' 


own conscience, and the new light which was 
given them. 

There are always undoubtedly, many reasons 
which can be urged against intermeddling with 
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itself to the institutions of the past, than a new 
plant can grow into the skeleton of an old tree. 
It must have the liberty of developing itself ex- 
ternally according to its genius and character.— 
Christ well illustrates this truth in his allusion to 
the effect of putting new wine into old bottles.— 
New wine must be put into new bottles. The 
present nations of Europe. are probably but 1ll- 
prepared for republicanism, but it is none the less 
true, that the growth of mind, and social progress 
genera'ly, demands more liberal forms of govern- 
ment. The difficulty in the case is not so much in 
the fact that the people are not prepared for it and 
change is not needed, as that the present rulers are 
opposed tu all change. Their self-interest and edu 
cation attach them to their old institutions. So 
it is in the case of slavery. It is clearly an in- 
stitution that is behind the age, and must be bro- 
ken up, but men become so attached to it as to 
regard is as the corner stone of society. 
The truth is, all present institutions are growth, 
from an imperfect society, and are adapted only 
to a transition state. This is true of religious as 
well as political institutions, marriage as well as 
slavery. The spirit of heaven in order to its full 
development in this world requires of us that we 
be ready to forsake all institutions adapted to a 
selfish state of society, and to expect something 
new and better. A truly conservative man there- 
fore will be ready for change. He will not vio- 
lently or unwisely attack any present institutions, 
but he will be ready and on the lookout for change. 





The Latest News. 


ARRIVAL FROM EUROPE. 
The steamer Atlantic from Liverpool, arrived 
at N. York, on Saturday evening. She brings 
four days later intelligence. The chief interest 
attaches to the news from Spain. The insurrec- 
tion proves to be completely succesful, so far as 
the overthrow of the present government is con- 
cerned. The reigning Queen (Queen Isabel) has 
not been molested, but her ministers and her mo- 
ther (Queen Christina) have been obliged to flee 
from the country, and their houses have been 
sacked by the populace of Madrid. The insurrec- 
tion was said to have been joined by several rival 
parties, and it was supposed probable there might 
be some struggle between them for the ascendan- 
cy. Gen. Espartero had been called by the Queen 
to form a new government. It was the intention 
of France and England not to interfere in the diffi- 
culty. 
No further movements had taken place in the 
East. The vote for the 3,000,000 credit, as it was 
called, had passed both houses of the English Par- 
liament, and things were awaiting the action of 
Austria, whose alliance the English government 
were evidently earnestly laboring to secure. The 
hopes that Prussia would join the alliance were 
growing fainter. 
Abbas Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt, died suddenty 
on the 13th of July. 
An insurrection had taken place in the Duchy 
of Parma, in Italy. It was expected the Duchy 
would be occupied by Austrian troops. 

FROM CALIFORNIA. 

The arrival of the Star of the West yesterday 
morning from San Juan, brings later intelligence 
from California and the Isthmus. California 
has again been visited by destructive fires in three 
several places, viz., San Francisco, Sacramento, 
and Columbia. ‘The fire in the latter place burnt 
up nearly the whole town, and the loss was esti- 
mated at half a million dollars. A large part of 
Sacramento city was also destroyed, the loss be- 
ing estimated at some $400,000. In San Francis- 
co the loss was estimated at $280,000. 
The inhabitants of San Juan have commenced 
rebuilding their town. Great indignation was 
expressed by the English at Kingston, Jamaica, at 
its destruction, and a British brig of war with 
other vessels had been sent to the place with as- 
sistance. 





ne <a 0 ae — 
Mattersof Mention. 
—President Pierce had a boiled egg thrown at 
him on Saturday last, by a drinking character in 
high life, for refusing to drink with him. 
—An extensive fire took place in Williams- 
burg on Sunday morning. Twenty-five buildings 
were burned. 
---The Editor of the Herald has got into trouble 
in Paris, with his foreign correspondent in that 
It seems that that gentleman had in his 


— — SS 
has threatened to publish, but which Mr. Ben 
not wishing to bave brought to light, is endeayop. 


ing to get possession of. 





Rise or Prices on THE BRookiyn FRRrigg— 
The Union Ferry Company advertise in this shee 
that, on and after the 10th inst., they will raise 
the price of ferriage, for foot-passengers oye, 
twelve years old, to two cents. This is just wha 
might be expected from an odious monopoly, |, 
is to each passenger but a small matter ; but stil 
the change will cause a great deal of dissatisfay, 
tion. It will be difficult to convince the public 
that the ferries do not pay an enormous profit gt 
one cent.— Evening Post. 

We don’t exactly see the philosophy of thiy 
outcry against monopoly. As we understand it 
the object of the Union Ferry Company, as wel 
as all other similar organizations, (newspaper. 
publishing not excepted.) is not so much to ae. 
commodate the public, as to make money. With 
this for the ultimate end. we discover nothing but 
the most perfect consistency in the Union Ferry 
Company, in doubling their price, so long as they 
have no competitor in the fleld. But we trust 
the time is not far distant, when those who resist 
monopoly will see the importance of first Striking 
a blow at the grand generator of all monopoly, 
the love of muney. 

ne oa - 
A Southern Steamer. 

Walking by the Atlantic docks in this city, g 
few days since, we observed a to us strange-look- 
ing craft lying at one of the wharves, which on 
examination proved to be asteam-packet which 
formerly plied on the Savannah river between Sa- 
vannah and Augusta, Georgia. Though most 
likely a fair specimen of the steamers in use on 
the Southern and Western rivers, it is quite 
rarity in this latitude, and is so unlike the steam- 
beats on the Sound and the Hudson, as to be 
scarcely recognizable as belonging to the same 
genus. This boat is of very light draught, with 
little or no hold, or storage-room below the 
water line. This form of construction is adopted 
on account of the shallowness of the Southern 
rivers, and to facilitate a near approach to the 
shore, whence to load and unload cotton, which 
is received at all points along the route, without 
reference as at the North, to docks or wharves, 
The boilers are placed in a row near the bow of 
the boat, with the engine immediately behind, 
connecting with the wheels, still further toward 
the stern. The cotton, which generally forms 
agreat part of the cargo, is piled up around the 
engine, in front and rear; while the passengep- 
cabin is elevated above the whole, occupyinga 
position somewhat similar to that of the upper 
deck ona North River steamboat. Altogether, 
the appearance of the vessel is like a large raft, 
with an elevated suite of rooms over the center, 
a steam-engine underneath, and a pair of wheels 
at the side. 


Community Sayings and Doings--Fragments 
of Correspondence. 








REPLY TO A STUDENT. 

Putney, Aug. 5.—I have just been reading the 
article in the 104th number of the present Vol. 
of the Circular, headed ‘ Discourse between & 
Student and a Communist,’ where I read the fol- 
lowing paragraph: ‘ Student—I have had the idea 
that Communism is not well adapted to the full 
development of one’s mind and talents.’ I thought 
the man did not know what he said, for I am 
sure if I had staid in the world, I never should 
have known half what I was capable of doing. 
I can do many kinds of business which I never 
thought I could before I came to the Community. 
My education is improving all the time; my 
whole character is being made new. Now I find 
God has given me talents to improve as well as 
any one; and I have the benefit of many loving 
brothers and sisters to help me to improve. I can 
see that when I[ was in isolation I was like an un, 
cultivated piece of ground. I did not know what 
fruitfulness I was capable of. I for one am thank- 
ful to God that there is a Community school 
commenced on earth that has for its foundation 
Christ and the word of God, where we can be 
educated for this worldand that which is to come, 
and where we can grow in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. M. L. 





PUTNEY PUBLICATIONS. P 
Putney, Aug. 4.—The 104th number of the Cir- 
cular at hand, brings notice of your want of some 
copies of the tract ‘Salvation from Sin.’ In the 
archives of the old publishing fortress at this place 
we find stored away some of this precious mate- 
rial, besides old files of the Perfectionist, Witness, 
&c., and will send you some by express, to supply 
the want of those who are not laying up treasures 








present institutions, but it is none the less true 
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and preparing for the rest that remains for the 
people of God, eternal in the heavens. 

I find also many copies of an edition of ‘ Law’s 
Address to the Clergy’, published at this office 
formerly—unbound—a very good work for those 
who have an appetite for such reading. 

The doctrine of Salvation from Sin, once thought 
preposterous and heretical, will yet be found prac- 
tical, and the necessary ultimatum of all satisfac- 
tory religious hopes, and the center and basis of 
all moral goodness and social virtue. It seems 
that all expedients will be exhausted, man’s ma- 
ny inventions failing, until he is finally driven to 
seck the help of the living God, and be saved from 
self and sin by him who saves to the uttermost 
all that come to God by him. As helps to those 
ends, these publications may be commended. 


M. LW. 





OPINION OF A SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. 

Wallingford, Aug. 4.—Our Bible Game in- 
creases in interest with us daily. This is different 
from my former experience in Bible classes, when 
I was connected with the sabbath school in the 
churches. Then it was customary for us to com- 
mence a class with a good deal of enthusiasm, 
but it would soon dwindle away as to numbers 
and interest. I think our present plan is decid- 
edly the best that I have ever been acquainted 
with. It is so simple that the children, even 
those that are not more than four years old can 
understand and take an active part with us. 

H. A. 





Wallingford, Aug. 4.—We alternate in our 
Bible Game between the Old Testament and the 
New. Our Old Testament studies are very 
pleasing. It draws out my heart toward the old 
Jewish heroes and heroines to read about them. 
Their simplicity and faith is truly refreshing to 
us who live in this age of infidelity and hollow- 
hearted worship of God. ‘The last of the third 
chapter of Ezra is interesting to me as showing 
the heartiness of their devotion. The fathers and 
ancient men seemed so much rejoiced to see the 
house of the Lord rebuilt, that they could hardly 
contain themselves. I should think that their af- 
fections, instead of centering upon their families, 
as they do in these days, turned directly to the 
house of the Lord. 8. A.B. 





TAILORING IMPROVEMENTS. 

Oneida, Aug. 5, 1854.—Hearing the busy sound 
of the sewing machine from day to day. I was 
interested to inquire of Mrs H. who has the direc- 
tion of the sewing department, the amount of 
work they were turning off. She opened a table 
drawer and pointed to three little bundles of scraps 
saying, these were pieces of all the garments that 
had been made up this summer, since about the first 
of June, Upon counting the scraps | found there 
had been made, fifty-four pairs of pants, fourteen 
vests. and forty-two coats. It will be understood 
that this is all thin summer clothing, except three 
woolen coats. This has all been done by an aver- 
age of three women in connection with the ma- 
chine, besides a good deal of sewing cn dresses— 
the long seams of a dress are sewed up ina (rice 
comparatively. Several of the women have at- 
tained a good degree of skill in working the ma- 
chine (propelling it by the foot) and are very 
much pleased with the ezecution of it. Itis cer- 
tainly one discovery of the age for removing the 
curse on woman, speeding the day of her complete 
emancipation. 

[ We see by the way, that some Yankce has 
patented a machine for cutting garments, which 
greatly facilitates that department. So machinery 
is codperating with faith to abolish the question, 
‘Where withal shal! we be clothed?’ and to re- 
store the work of clothing society to a desirable 
minimum within the Jimits of sport.—Ed.] 





THE BIBLE GAME. 

Oneida, Aug. 4.—* Search the scriptures, for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are 
they which testify of me’ Jno.5: 39. Our 
Bible Game often brings this exhortation of 
Christ’s tomy mind; and the enthusiastic spirit 
ir which this school, in concert with all the rest of 
the Communes, enters into this study of the 
Scriptures in obedience to Christ exhortation 
above referred to, and the good results arising from 
it, proves it, to be indeed the best spiritual, intel- 
lectual, and physical recourse for man. It is hfe to 
the spirit, health to the mind, and strength to the 
body. These are the results of mixing up with 
the letter and spirit of the word of God. 

Having occasion to walk up to the dam, this 
morning to examine some late repairs made on 
the dam by some of our men, I unexpectedly found 
& number of them engaged a few rods distant 
from their former job, pecking, shoveling, and 
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wheeling gravel. They were digging at the base 
of a large stump, by the side of which I mounted 
with Testament in hand, and soon began to read 
to them verses from our lesson for the day, which 
was first Thessalomans, first and second chapters. 
After a few successful rounds of guessing—wish- 
ing to enter more practically into sympathy with 
the group, I suggested that some one take my 
place in reading while I joined the party at work. 
The rest of the group alternated in the same way 
between reading and work, which relieved all in 
turn, and gave new zest to the whole operation, 
and exalted it above mere physical labor, and 
made it attractive. After spending a skort time 
with them, I returned to the house, where 1 found 
a group of men, women, and children, engaged in 
shelling peas for dinner, which employment was 
also accompanied by the study of our Bible lesson 
as in the other group. Surely the New Covenant 
by this means, is being written upon our hearts 
and minds. Let us meet wherever we may, we 
find students, either in groups or alone. while pur- 
suing all the different avocations of Community 
life, still engaged in their favorite study. 

My interest and success in this study, together 
with the fact that I believe that in Christ are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, in- 
spires me with new hope and faith to believe that 
the Bible is the key to all truth, into which I ex- 
pect by union with Christ the Author of the Bi- 
ble to be guided in due time. 3. by Bs 





Cambridge, Aug. 1.—We are losing sight of 
the idea of remuneration, and getting in love with 
doing things. Toa person healthy in body and 
soul, it is sport to do things—to do good to one 
another as we have opportunity. As we drink 
into the heavenly spirit, it will be natural as 
breathing to de good. We shall be full of freaks 
of good will, and so shall be children of our ‘ Fa- 
ther which is in heaven.’ BH, H 





Newark, Aug. 4.—‘Commune with your own 
heart. Ps. 4: 4. Communing with another im- 
plies fellowship, and confidential interchange of 
thought. There is apleasure and sweetness in 
communing with the heart, that the stranger can 
not meddle with. The kingdom of God is within. 
We may have fellowship with Christ, converse 
with God and with the angels, and enjoy the bliss 
of perfect contentment, and a continual feast, by 
learning to commune with our own heart. ‘A 
good man shall be satisfied from himself” Prov. 
4: 14. H. M. 





Thessalonica, 


“ Thessalonica, now called by the 
Turks Salonichi, a mere corruption of its 
ancient name, is a seaport town of Tur- 
key in Europe, situated on what is call- 
ed the Thermaic Gulf, and was the capi- 
tal of Macedonia, It belonged to the 
Roman Empire at the time the epistle 
was weitten. In 1431, it was taken from 
Venetians by the Turks, in whose posses- 
sion it still continues. It is still a large, 
rich, and populous city, being ten miles 
in circumference, and carrying on an ex- 
tensive trade in sik, the principle mer- 
chants being Greek Christians, and Jews. 
Christianity has never been extinct in 
Thessalonica since the year 51 or 52, in 
which it was planted there by the apostle 
Paul ; see Acts 17, &c. It contains at 
present thirty churches belonging to the 
Greek Christians ; and as many Jewish 
Synagogues, besides some Mahommedan 
Mosques. 'Thessalonica is the See of an 
archbishop : and is well fortified, being 
surrounded with walls, planted with tow- 
ers, and defended on the land side by a 
citadel, and near the harbor with three 
forts.” —Adam Clarke. 

The doctrine of this epistle respecting 
the Second Coming of Christ within the 
lifetime of the generation to whom Paul 
wrote, is very prominent and unmistake- 
able. But Clark labors very hard to dis- 
prove it, because as he says, ‘ it is shown 
by the event to be absolutely false.’ He 
is the more earnest because ‘ Grotius, 
Locke, and other eminent Christian writ- 
ers have affirmed that the apostles believ- 
ed that the end of the world was to happen 
in their time.” To secure the character 
of the apostles from such an imputation, 
he quotes a long argument from Dr. Mack- 
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night, assuming that they must have 
known that the coming of Christ was at 
avery great distance from their time.— 
Another long quotation maintains the 
ground that different comings of Christ 
are spoken of in the New Testament. 
The gross corruption of Christianity 
which characterizes the Greek church, 
and which is the form so flourishing still 
in Thessalonica—having thirty churches 
at the present day, is proof enough it seems 
to us, that some ‘event’ took place very 
soon after Paul’s time, which exactly tul- 
filled his prediction of a great ‘falling 
away.’ 

These thirty churches of Greek Chrisi- 
ians are a part probably of that body which 
is civilly under the power of Turkey, 
while it acknowledges the Emperor of 
Russia as its religious head. The rights 
and privileges of this body are the osten- 
sible cause of the war which is at this 
time inyolving all Europe in confusion. 


Oneida Commune. Cc. A. M. 





A Higher Stand-point. 

One effect of our fellowship with the 
Primitive church is to enlarge our hearts, 
and enable us to take the broad view of 
things which they take, and which accords 
with the genius of the gospel. Eighteen 
hundred years ago, the apostles were en- 
abled by the light which was come into the 
world, to appreciate the vast plans of 
God in the education of the race, reviv- 
ing the history of the past, and sketch- 
ing beforehand that of the future. How 
much more glorious must their view be 
now, and how different must the progress 
of the world and the present state of 
things in it appear to them, from what it 
does tous! We were born but as yes- 
terday, and the things that now are, 
were much the same when we first awoke 
into consciousness. The future also is 
all unknown to us, except as it is lighted 
up in dim outline by gleams of prophecy. 
They, on the contrary, have watched the 
world and marked its progress ever since 
they were entrusted with its rule, guid- 
ing through it the long decline of the Ro- 
man Empire, the darkness of the middle 
ages, and the revival of the Bible and 
the arts ; and looking forward, they can 
see the bright issue to which they are 
conducting their charge, for it is already 
worked out among them. 

To the natural eye of man, all things 
appear as if they were passing away—he 
is growing old, all those whom he loves 


cool of the day.’ Adam and Eve when 
they commenced gardening had God for 
an instructor and companion and for a 
counselor ; but after they disobeyed him 
he retired from the garden and discon- 
tinued that relation, leaving them te 
that wisdom which they so eagerly 
snatched by transgressing his command- 
ment. 

Now the wisdom which they so much 
desired taught them that they should 
become gods, so that there would be n¢ 
need of the great God ruling over them. 
They should ‘become gods to know good 
and evil,’ &c. 

But though this wisdom has flourished 
six thousand years with every possible 
advantage, yet it has worked like the law 
in Paul’s case: ‘when he would do good 
evil was present with him;’ ‘ever learning 
and never able to come to the knowledge 
of the truth,’ has been the experience of 
the world under it. Had Adam remained 
contented with the garden and God’s ar- 
rangement, he would never have been 
turned out ef it to gain his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. But by exercising 
himself healthily under God’s directions 
fruit would have been his food, and the 
knowledge of God; would have been his 
study, instead of the,wisdom by which he 
knew not God. 

We do not read that any manure was 
needed on the garden. ta, make grow every 
tree; but the presence of the Lord was 
necessary, for the Lord God caused to 
grow out of the ground of the garden 
which he planted, every tree that is pleas- 
ant to the sight and good for food, &c. 

Now though Adam fell and drew all 
mankind after him, though he left the 
presence of God and the holy angels by 
his transgressions and descended into a 
lower sphere, yet we are not left without 
away of escape; Jesus Christ came to 
restore that original relation, and whoever 
believes on him, und receives his resur- 
rection life, is lifted up into, the original 
relation with God and the angels, and 
they are his companions, they constitute 
the society amidst which he lives, and 
moves, and has his being. As far as we 
are conformable unto Christ’s death, we 
are renewed by his resurrection power 
and come unto ‘Mount Zion, and unto 
the city of the living God, the. Heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable com- 
pany of angels, to the general assembly 


and church of the first born, which are~ 
written in heaven, and to God the Judge 





scenes and associations of his childhood 
are becoming dim and disappearing in 
the midst of years. To the heavenly 
church, all things appear young and 
growing, the world is being filled ever, 
more and more with the life of God, and 

5) 
that it may bring forth fruit unto God, 
in the summer that is coming. 

How glorious a privilege it is then, 
that wecan come into sympathy’ with 
them, drink in their faith and hope, and 
see things, not in the light of our narrow 
surroundings, but as they see them. In 
this faith only can we appreciate the 
work that we are engaged in, D. 

Wallingford Commune. 


Heavenly Companionship. 





When the Lord planted « garden at 











are passing away also, and the cherished | 


the race is budding forth as in spring, | 


of all, and to the spirits of just mem 
|made perfect, and to Jesus the mediator 
lof the new covenant,’ &e. L. H. B. 

| Wallingford Commune. 





The Prodigal’s Reception, 

| Many times in my experience, when | 
‘came to a point where I felt empty, and 
‘hungered for the bread of eternal life, I 
have thought of the prodigal son, and 
with something of the feeling that he 
had when he saw his perishing condition, 
'L have resolved to arise and+go to my 
father’s. The prodigal was not aware 
(of his true state till there arose a famine 
‘in the land and he began to stiffer from 
‘want. He then ‘went and joined himself 
to a citizen of that country who sent him 
into his field to feed swine.’ He was re- 
‘duced to the lowest possible extremity, 
‘for ‘he fain would have filled his belly 
‘with the husks that the swine did eat: 
‘and no man gave unto him.’ He ‘thea 
began to think of the plenty that reigned 


‘in his Father's house, and his mind was 


the beginning, and placed the man and | ade up to return, and throw. himself” 
the woman in it to keep and to dress it, 


‘the Lord walked in the garden in the!be received asa servant, sitice 


‘upon the merey of his father, and 


he had 
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forfeited his place asa member of the 


family, and was unworthy to be called 


ason: but his father did not wait to 


witness his humiliation, but with a heart 
overflowing with joy at his penitence, ‘met 
him while a great way off; and had he 
during his absence been a model of every 
thing beautiful and ‘lovely, he could not 
have recelved.him with greater demonstra- 
tions of joy and rejoicing. 
Christ says, speaking to the scribes 
and pharisees who: rejected him, ‘The 
publicans and harlots enter into the king- 
dom of God before you.’ The former are 
‘rich and increased in goods’ and have 
*need of nothing; while the latter are sen- 


sible that they are ‘ poor and miserable, 


blind and naked,’ and need all things. 
Self-righteousness is a greater barrier to 


fellowship with Christ—more disgusting 


even than open wickedness. Christ’s arms 
are ever open to receive the returning 
prodigal ; he meets hini just: as he is, and 
himself undertakes to wash and clothe him 
anew, The prodigal son did not content 
himself with resolutions merely, but 
showed by deeds his honesty and sinceri- 
ty. The returning. sinner will always 
tind help the moment: he resolves, ‘I will 
arise and go to my father.’ His filthy 
garments of sin and condemnation are 
taken off, and instead of becom:ng a ser- 


vant, he is admitted to all the honors and 
‘He 


rwas dead and is alive again, he was lost 


hospitalities of: ai father’s house. 


and is found.’ 


Oneida Commune. 


E. Y. J. 





— 
Communism saves ¥ Moving.’ 


Putney Commyne, Aug. 4, 1854. 
Dear Frienps: 

The ideas suggested: in the article, 
‘A Massachusetts Philogopher,’ about the 
advantages of being feee from encumbran- 
ees of furniture in moving from place to 
place, brought to mind a conversation I 
had ‘here with the minister of the M. E. 
Church some time ago. He had been 
appointed by the Conference to fill this 
place, and it was for him to move into 
and occupy the house that his predecessor 
left, while the exchange was reciprocal, 
the latter being appointed to fill the sta- 
tion he had left,arid occupy the same house 


so that-each had all the labor and per-: 


plexities incident to moving to go through, 
whieh might have-been saved by a sim- 
ple exchange of property and goods with 
the pastoral office which they were ex- 
changing. I intimated the propriety of 
such accommodation, and that the com- 
munity spirit and principle provided am- 
ply for it, and made it entirely practical, 
as their interests were one and the same, 
‘Our conversation was free though brief, 
and 1 have often thought of the principle 
involved in it, when I have seen the in- 
<onveniences that alienation of interests 
aud exclusiveness in possession and own- 
ership create. It does-.seem to me that 
the principle of common interest, or Bi- 
ble. Communism, is involved in the prin- 
ciple of commen friendship, and:that love 
‘—-the charity of the 13th chapter of, Ist 
Corinthians, will yet vindicate its trath- 
fulness and Jead all loving, genial hearts 
to adopt it. M. L. W. 





Having been lately brought by the progress of 
our Bible Game to a methodical course-ef reading 
in the book of Hebrews, we are somewhat puzzied 
with the question of its authorship. It is very 
generally ascribed to Paul, and probably-the evi- 
dence preponderates in favur.of this conclusion: 
but on the other hand there are some things which 
suggest queries in the mind of the.reader, and which 
have led many critics te surmise a different au- 
thorship. The style of the book is. undeniably 
somewhat different from that of the other epistles 
of Paul; it is less warm and personal—there are 
none wf those. familiar heated expressions—heart- 
bursts of love .to God and. man that characterize 
his addresses to the other churches; it is more 
grave, and methodical, and there is a peculiar 
rythm and finished elegance of expression that we 
have not noticed elsewhere in his writings. Its 
tone of authority is such as indicates that it could 
hardly have been written by Luke, Barnabas, 
Timothy, or any one less than an apostle. Some 


(Compare Heb. 13: 20 and 1 Pet. 2: 25. Heb. 
Heb. 13: 7, 8, and 


13: 20, 21, and 1 Pet. 5: 10. 
1 Pet. 1:9 &c.) But the ‘bonds’ spoken of, 610: 34,) 
and the mention of Timothy, (13:23 ) go far to 
identify the writer with Paul. Judging from the 
internal evidence of stvle and matter we should 
infer that it was written either by Peter or Paul, 
but that it was rather more logical than the one, 
and less warm than the other. If it was supposa- 
ble that Peter and Paul came together in some 
part of their career and sat down in perfect sym- 
pathy and transfusion of their several gifts. to 
write an epistle to their Hebrew brethren, the re- 
sult we sLould suppose would be something like 
the present book. Is it not possible that some 
such double agency was concerned ? It is one of 
the interesting obscurities connected with the Bi 


be sometime cleared up. 








ion of the later German critics on this book: 
The Epistle to the Hebrews. 


terious veil 
the Melchisedee of the profound allegory in 
its seventh chapter. For, like this personage. 
it hears itself with priestly and kingly dignity 
and majesty, but is ‘ without father, without 
mother, without descent, having neither be- 
ginning of days, nor end of lite.’ Properly 
and strictly the production of Paul, as the an- 
cient Greek church generally considered it, it 
ean hardly be. Against such a view of it are, 
the absence of the superseription or address, 
which is lacking in no other epistle of Paul; 
the passage c. 2: 3, which betrays the hand 
of a disctpleof the apostle’s; the higkly rhe- 
torical and purely Grecian style, the rhythmi- 
cal, melodious flow of the language ; the close 
adherence to the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament, without any corrective reference to 
the original Hebrew, to which Paul so often 
pays regard; the place of the book in the ean- 
on, after the Pastoral Epistles; and finally, 
the tradition of the Roman and Latin church, 
which, aceording to the express testimony of 
Jerome, regarded it for a long time, until the 
council of Hippo, (A. D. 363) as not the 
work of Panl; and the opinion of the learned 
Alexandrian fathers, who ascribed the sub- 
stance of the epistle to Paul, but the editing 
of it, or its translation from the supposed He- 
brew original, to one of his disciples, generally 
Luke or Clement of Rome. 
On the other hand, however this epistle 
bears so striking an affinity to Paul’s system of 
doctrine, and is so uncommonly profound and 
rich, that one can scarcely héip attributing to 
the apostle of the (rentiles at least a partial or 
indirect influence on its composition. This 
most naturally accounts for and reconciles the 
contradiction in the old church tradition, 
though, of course, in the absence of definite 
internal and reliable external evidence, the de- 
gree and mode of this influence cannot be ac- 
curately determined. If now we attempt to 
select from among the disciples of Paul the 
one, who may be regarded with the greatest 
probability as the immediate author, or at least 
editor or translator of this Pauline and yet 
non+Pauline epistle, the choice seems to us to 
lie only between Luke and Barnabas. But in 
the case of each of these so much ean be said 
on both sides, that it is extremely difficult, if 
not absolutely impossible, to decide. At all 
events, thus much is settled, that the epistle 
originated from the school of Paul. is full of 
its grand ideas, sprang from the living foun- 
tain of primitive apostolical Chritianity, and as 
it takes for granted the continued existence of 
the temple worship,(9: 6—9) was written be- 
fore the destruction of ! Jerusalem—we sup- 
pose in Italy, A. D. 63, during the imprison- 
ment of Paul in Rome. 

The Pauline stamp ofthe epistle to the He- 
brews is clearly diseernable in its whole mat- 
ter and design. The design of the book is to 
demonstrate the infinite ezaltation of Christ 
above Moses, Aarcn, and all angels, as well as 
the superiority of the new covenant. establish- 
ed by Him over the old, and thus to warn the 
Palestinian Christians, to whom it is addressed, 
ofthe danger, in their depressed situation, of 
relapse into Judaism, (comp. 6: 4 &e., 10: 26 
&c.,) and to incite: them to. perseverance.— 
The arguments, however, are mostly drawn 
from the Old Testament itself, which is to the 
writer a significant symbol:and shadow of good. 
thin ss to come, prefiguripg-in all its wonderful: 
institutions the higher glory of Christiauity, 
but at the same time. predicting its own disso- 
lution +as.s0on asthe» antetype and substance 
should be revealed. True, the epistle implies 
throughout the existence still of the Jewish 
economy aud. the .Levitieal cultus, but repre- 





decay, and points to the impending judgment 
which a few years afterwards destroyed the bo- 


a — 





— eee) 
enjoining silence to Rodrigo and Guttierez kept 
his observation to himself, for fear of again raisiy 


tian faith. 


fully rejeeting it. 


ly city and the temple. 
teresting dogmatic expositions are interwoven 
with the most precious consolation in view of 
the heavy persecutions from the unbelieving 
Jews, ani with the most earnest and impress- 
ive exhortations to steadfastness in the Chris- 
valuable the bless- 
ings of the New Covenant in comparison with 
the Old, the greater are its obligations also, | 
and the heavier the condemnation for ungrate- 
Like Paul, this ‘ great un- 
known,’ in regard to subjective Christianity, 
lays the chief stress on faith ; but sets this 
not so much in opposition to the Jewish legal | 
righteousness, as in its prospective reference, 


For the more 


These exceedingly in- 


false hopes, and giving a bitter disappointmeng to 
his ship’s companies. He lost sight of the light 
and remained on deck until 2 in the morning, Pray- 
ing. hoping, and despairing alone ; awaiting the 
triumph or the return on whicis the morrow wag 
to decide. He was seized with that anguish 
which precedes the great discoveries of trit 

like the struggle which anticipates the liberation 
of the soul by death, when a cannon shot, sound. 
ing over the sea a few hundred yards in advancg 
of him, burst upon his ear—the announcer ent 
of a new-born world, which made him tremble 
and fall upon his knees. It was the signa of 
|land in sight! made by firing a shot, as had been 
arranged by the Pinta, which was sailing in aq. 
vance of the squadron, to guide their course ang 


‘take soundings. At this signal a general shout 


. . a a . % on, , +s . 
as laying hold on the future and invisible, and | of “Land ho” arose from all the yards and rigging 


The sails were furled, and day break 


ble which we are pleased to think is before us to 


The following from Dr. Schaff’s History of the 
Apostolic Church, presents we presume the opin- 


Over the origin and author of the anony- 
mons epistle to the Hebrews there hangs a mys- 
The book might be compared to 


thus intimately connected with hope and _per- 
severance under suffering This is observable 
particularly in the masterly sketches of the 
Old Testament heroes in faith, those most sa- 


gion, c. 11. The author here se!cets such ex- 
amples as were exactly suited to the then de- 
pressed condition of the believing Hebrews, 
and must, therefore, have appealed to their 
hearts and consciences with more than ordina- 
ry power. There is another difference. While 
Paul has his eye chiefly upon the relation of 


| of the ships. 


ered representatives of the ante-Christian reli- | 


element of civilization. 
appear so long in clearing away from the horiz: mn; 





was anxiously awaited. The mystery of the ocean 
had breathed its first whisper in the bosom of 
the night. Daytreak would clear it up openly to 
every eye. Delicious and unknown perfumes 
reached the vessels from the outline of the shove 
with the roar of the waves upon the reefs and 
the soft land breeze. The fire seen by Colurmbug 
indicated the presence of man and of the first 
Never did the night 


for this horizon was to Columbus and his com- 


panions a second creation of God. 


The dawn, as it spread over the sky gradually 


the gospel to the law, the epistle to the He- 
brews has reference more to the system of 
worship, and gives us an exceedingly profound 
analysis of the typical import of the Old Tes- 
tament sacrificial cultus, and of the priestly of- 
fice of Christ in its twofold aspect of a sacrifice 


once offered on the cross and eternally avail 


in the heavenly sanctuary. (ce. 5—10.) 
The predominance of the Christiological ele 


treatise, in connection with the !ater epistle 


system of doctrine. 


theme of the epistle (Heb. 1: 1—4, eomp 


the prologue of the fourth Gospel. 





The First Discovery of America by Columbus 
From Lamartine’s Memoirs of Celebrated Characters, 


built on a branch which the wind had broken 
floating past on the waters. 
the shore, confirming the assurances of Co.umBus 


life. 


ing them with this trinmph. 
The Admiral 


that they should sail 


under their bows. 
none slept. 


seamen, 
hemisphere. 


Providence, however. 


and sweeping the dark horizon with his keen 
eye, agleam of fire passed and disappeared, and 


of the sea, he quietly called a Spanish gentleman 
of lsaBeLLa’s court, named GuTrieRrez, in whom 
he had more confidence than in the pilots, pointed 
out the direction in which he had seen the light. 
and asked him whether he could discern anything 
there. GuTtierrz, replied that he did indeed 
see a flickering light in that.guarter. To make 
indeed still more sure, CoLumsus called Roprico 
Sancnez. of Segovia, another in whom he had 
confidence. Sanchez had no more _ hesitation 
than Guttierez in.pronouncing that there was a 
light on .the horizon. But the blaze was hardly 
seen hefore it again disappeared in the ocean, to 
show itself anew the next moment, whether it 
was a light of a fireon alow shore alternately 
appearing and disappearing beyond the broken 
harizon, or whether it was ‘the floating beacon of a 
fisherman’s boat now rising on the waves and now 
sinking in the trough .of the sea, thus both land 
and safety appeared.together in the shape of fire 
to Columbus and his two friends, on the night the 








expressions in it remind us strongly of .Peter.— 


sent: them ax-superannuated aud in process of 


of 11th and 12thof October, 1492. The Admiral, 


ing, and a perpetual intercession for believers 


ment makes this hortatory and consolatory 


of Paul, astepping stone to the Johannean 
From the glowing picture 
of the exaltation and majesty of Christ, rising 
far above the Jewish idea of the Messiah, 
forming the introduction and as it were the 


Col. 1: 12—20), it is buta single step to 


At sunrise on the second day, some rushes 
recently torn up were seen near the vessels. A 
plank evidently hewn by an axe. a stick skill- 
fully carved by some cutting instrument, a bough 
of hawthorn in blossom; and lastly, a bird's nest 


and full of eggs, on which the parent bird was 
sitting amid the gently rolling waves—were seen 
The sailors brought 
on board these living and inanimate witnesses of 
their approach to land. They were a voice from 


Before the land actually appeared in sight. its 
neighborhood was inferred from these marks of 
lhe mutineers fell on their knees to the 
Admiral whom they had insulted but the day be- 
fore, craved pardon for their mistrust, and struck 
up a hymn of thanksgiving to God for associat- 
Night fell on these 
songs of the Church welcoming a new world.— 
gave orders that the sails should 
be close-reefed, and the lead kept going; and 
slowly, being afraid of 
breakers and shoals, and feeling certain that the 
first gleam of day-break would discover land 
On the last anxious night 
Impatient expectation had removed 
all heaviness from their eyes ; the pilots and the 
clinging about the masts, yards and 
shrouds, each tried to keep the best place and the 
closest watch to get the earliest sight of the new 
The Admiral had offered a reward 
to the first who should cry Land, provided his 
announcement. was verified by its actual discovery. 
reserved to CoLumnus 
himself this first glimpse, which he had purchas- 
ed at the expense of twenty years of his life, and 
of untiring perseverance amidst such dangers.— 
While walking the quarter-deck alone at midnight, 


again showed itself on the level of the waves.— 
Fearful of being deceived by the-phosphorescence 


raised the shores of an island from the waves,— 
Its distant extremities were lost in the morning 
mist. It ascended gradually, like an amphithe- 
atre, from the low beach to the summit of the 
hills, whose dark-green covering contrast strongly 
with the blue heavens. Within a few paces of the 
foam of the waves breaking on the yellow sand 
~ | forests of tall and unknown trees stretched away, 
one above another, over the successive terraces of 
the island. Green valleys and bright clefis in 
-| the hollows afforded a half glimpse into these 
mysterious wilds. Hereand there could be dis- 
covered a few scattered huts, which, with their 
ontlines and roofs of dry leaves, looked like bee- 
hives, and thin columns of blue smoke rose above 
the tops of the trees. Half-naked groups of 1en, 
women and children, more astonished than frigiit- 
ened, appeared amongst the thickets near the 
shore, advancing timidly, and then drawing back, 
exhibiting, by their gestures and demesnor, as 
much fear as curiosity and wonder, at the sight of 
these strange vessels, which the previous night 
had brought to their shores. 

Co.umsus, after gazing in silence on this fore- 
+| most shore of the land so often determined by 
his calculations, and so magnificently colored by 
his imaginations, found it to exceed even his own 
expectations. He burned with impatience to be 
the first European to set foot on the sand, anid to 
plant the cross and the flag of Spain—the stan- 
dard of the conquest of God and of his sover- 
eign:, effected by his genius. But he restrained 
the eagerness of himself and his crew to land, 
being desirous of giving tu the act of taking pos- 
session of anew world a sulemnity worthy of 
the greatest deed, perhaps, ever accomplished by 
a seaman ; and, in default of men, to cal! God 
and his angels, sea, earth, and sky, as witnesses of 
his conquest of an unknown hemisphere. Le put 
on all the insigma of his dignities as Admirai of 
the Ocean, and,the viceroy of these future realms ; 
he wrapped himself in his purple cloak, and, tak- 
ing in his hand a flag embroidered with a cross, 
in which the initials of Ferpinanp and Isaueiia 
were interlaced. like their two kimgdoms, and 
surmounted by a crown, he entered his buat, and 
pulled toward the shore followed by the boats of 
Alonzo and Yanez Pinzon, ot his two lieutenants. 
On landing, he fell on his knees, to acknuw ledge, 
by this act of humility and worship, the goodness 
and greatness of Goa in this new sphere of his 
works. He kissed the ground, and with his {ace 
on the earth, he wept tears of double import and of 
a double meaning, as they fell on the dust o/ this 
hemisphere, now for the first time visited by Ku- 
ropeans: tears of joy for Columbus, the overtlow- 
ing of a proud spirit, grateful and pious ; tears of 
sadness tor.this virgin soil, seeming tu forshaduw 
the calamities and devastations with tire and 
and sw.rd, and blvod and destiuction, which the 
strangers were to bring with their pride  cheir 
knowledge, and their power. It was the man 
that shed these tears; but it it was the earth 
that was destinec to weep. “ Almighty and 
Eternal God,” said Columbus, as he raised his 
furehead from the dust, with a Latin prayer, 
which his companions have handed down to us, 
“who by the energy of thy creative word bast 
made the firmanent, the earth, and sea, blessed 
and glorified be.thy name in all places! May thy 
majesty anu dominion be exalted for ever aud ever, 
as Thou hast permitted thy holy name to be made 
known and spread by the most humble oi thy 
servants in this hitherto unknown portion of thy 
empire.” He then baptised this land with the 
name of Christ—the island of San Salvador.— 
His lieutenants, his pilots, and his seamen, full of 
gladness, and impressed with a superstitous re- 
spect for him whose glance had pierced beyond 
the visible horizon, and whom they had olleuded 
by their unbehef—overcome by the evidence of 
their eyes, and by that mentai superiority which 
vverawes the minds of men—fell at the icet of 
the Admiral, kissed his hands and his civthes, 
and recognised for a moment the power gud the 
almost divine nature of genius ; yesteruay tle 
victims of his obstinacy—now the companions of 
his success, the sharers in the glory which they 
had mocked. Such is humanity, persecutiug 
discoverers, yet reaping the fruits of thew inveu- 
tions. 
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